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TO  make  an  excursion  into  the  past  is  usually  rash. 
The  world  does  not  like  to  have  its  past  aired  pub- 
licly, any  more  than  people  do.  To  talk  about  the 
past  requires  a  comprehension  of  the  past,  or  at 
least  of  part  of  it,  unless  one  is  prepared  to  brave  the  thun- 
ders of  every  academic  Jove  in  Christendom.  For  the  aver- 
age magazine,  therefore,  literature  began  day  before  yes- 
terday —  except  for,  now  and  then,  a  dutiful  reference  to 
Homer  or  to  Shakspere  —  and  ended  with  that  supreme 
phenomenon,  the  current  number.  Current  numbers  of 
magazines  are  sometimes  good,  sometimes  really  good;  but 
why  necessarily  pursue  the  journalistic  chase  after  the  super- 
recent?  Many  things  remain  to  be  said  about  the  literary 
Titans  of  the  past;  and  many  of  their  works,  as  yet,  have 
been  done  into  English  only  inadequately  or  not  at  all. 
With  this  in  mind.  The  Colonnade  is  offering  this  month 
a  translation  of  an  old  Spanish  farce  attributed  to  Cer- 
vantes, a  farce  which  not  merely  seems  to  have  influenced 
subsequent  drama  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  introductory 
essay  points  out,  but  has  even  been  successfully  performed 
last  May  at  Vassar  College  to  celebrate  the  Shakspere- 
Cervantes  tercentenary. 


THE  COLONNADE  has  the  honour  to  announce 
that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Andiron  Club  of  New 
York  City,  held  May  24,  191 6,  Mr.  Arthur  Loesser, 
pianist,  was  elected  to  active  membership. 
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THE     TALKERS:     A     FARCE     ATTRIBUTED     TO 

CERVANTES 

WITHIN  recent  months,  the  attention  of  English- 
speaking  people  has  been  drawn  more  than  once 
to  Cervantes  in  connection  with  the  Shakspere 
tercentenary.  Cervantes  and  Shakspere  died 
within  ten  days  of  each  other,  each  on  the  twenty-third  of 
April,  1 61 6,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  time  in  his  coun- 
try, England  not  having  as  yet  accepted  the  new  calendar 
already  in  use  in  Spain. 

For  most  English  readers,  the  work  of  Cervantes  con- 
sists of  Don  Quixote  only.  Comparatively  few  know  his 
"masterpieces  in  miniature,"  as  some  of  the  Exemplary 
Novels  have  been  called ;  yet  the  Conversation  of  Two  Dogs 
is  as  sprightly  as  anything  in  Don  Quixote,  and  the  story 
of  the  rogues  Rinconete  and  Cortadillo  is  inimitable.  Many 
of  these  stories  were  more  familiar  to  Elizabethans  than  they 
are  to  us.  Two  of  them.  The  Gipsy  and  The  Force  of  Blood, 
were  sources  of  Middleton's  Spanish  Gipsy.  Nor  were 
Englishmen  alone  indebted  to  The  Gipsy;  Weber's  Preci- 
osa  and  Hugo's  Esmeralda  were  likewise  based  on  it.  The 
Force  of  Blood  furnished  material  also  for  Fletcher's  Queen 
of  Corinth.  Indeed,  the  English  dramatist  depended  more 
than  once  on  Cervantes.  His  Love's  Pilgrimage  derived 
largely  from  another  of  the  Exemplary  Novels,  The  Two 
Maiden  Ladies;  and  his  Ride  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife 
came  from  The  Deceitfid  Marriage.  ^'^  Fielding  in  the 
eighteenth  and  Walter  Scott  in  the  nineteenth  century  were 

(1)  Cf.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  J.,  Litterature  espagnole,   1904,  p.  244. 
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indebted,  though  in  a  much  more  general  way,  to  the  novels. 
Lockhart,  in  his  life  of  Scott,  says: 

Sir  Walter,  though  he  spoke  no  foreign  language  with  facility, 
read  Spanish  as  well  as  Italian.  He  expressed  the  most  unbounded 
admiration  for  Cervantes,  and  said  that  the  novelas  of  that  author 
had  first  inspired  him  with  the  ambition  of  excelling  in  fiction  and 
that,  until  disabled  by  illness,  he  had  been  a  constant  reader  of  them. 

Cervantes'  dramas  were  less  successful  than  his  novels, 
and  are  therefore  even  less  known.  He  himself  thought 
that  his  plays  were  important  and  that  he  was  neglected 
unjustly  for  other  rising  dramatists,  especially  Lope  de 
Vega.  He  mentions  having  written  at  a  fairly  early  period 
twenty  or  thirty  comedias;  and  he  may  have  produced  others, 
before,  discouraged  by  lack  of  recognition,  he  turned  to 
fiction.  Of  such  of  these  comedias  as  have  come  down  to 
us,  only  two  are  really  interesting.  The  first.  Life  in  Al- 
giers, gives  vivid  though  overdrawn  pictures  of  conditions 
which  Cervantes  wished  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  his  con- 
temporaries. The  second  is  the  Numancia,  a  treatment  of 
Scipio's  siege  of  Numancia  and  his  final  entry  into  the  city 
after  its  overthrow.  This  theme  gave  Cervantes  oppor- 
tunity to  exalt  the  bravery  and  patriotism  of  the  ancient 
Spaniards.  He  had  no  conception  of  plot  or  of  structure. 
The  play  consists  of  a  series  of  scenes,  showing,  in  vivid 
manner,  the  sufferings  of  the  starving  Numantians  and 
their  heroic  efforts  to  resist  the  Romans.  Some  of  the 
speeches  are  dramatic,  and  the  last  scene  is  impressive. 
When  Scipio  learns,  upon  entering  the  city,  that  all  who 
survived  the  famine  have  taken  their  lives,  he  is  in  despair 
that  his  fourteen  years'  siege  should  bring  him  no  glory  at 
Rome,  and  longs  for  at  least  one  survivor  to  prove  that  he 
has  been  victorious.  At  length  he  sees  a  youth  on  the  wall, 
and  eagerly  lures  him  with  promises  of  safety;  this  youth 
answers  him  with  a  patriotic  outburst  and  hurls  himself 
from  the  tower. 

A  repetition  of  such  a  siege  in  Spain  occurred  in  1808 
and   1809  when  Saragossa  was  hard  pressed  by  French 
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soldiers  and  gallantly  defended  by  Palafox.  Cervantes* 
Numancia  was  then  produced  in  Saragossa  in  order  to  in- 
spire to  further  sacrifice  those  who  were  heroically  resist- 
ing the  enemy.  The  Numancia  thus  came  to  the  attention 
of  men  of  letters  of  other  countries.  Shelley  read  it  in 
1821.  A  letter  of  his  from  Pisa,  dated  April  9,  1821,  con- 
tains this  interesting  comment: 

I  have  read  the  Numancia  and,  after  wading  through  the  singular 
stupidity  of  the  first  act,  began  to  be  greatly  deHghted,  and  at  length, 
interested  in  a  very  high  degree,  by  the  power  of  the  writer  in  awaken- 
ing pity  and  admiration,  in  which  I  hardly  know  by  whom  he  is  ex- 
celled. There  is  little,  I  allow,  in  a  strict  sense,  to  be  called  poetry 
in  this  play;  but  the  command  of  language  and  the  harmony  of  versi- 
fication is  so  great  as  to  deceive  one  into  the  idea  that  it  is  poetry. 

The  eight  comedias  published  the  year  before  Cervantes* 
death,  the  same  year  as  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote, 
ten  years  after  the  first  part,  and  two  years  after  the  Novels 
had  appeared,  did  not  add  to  his  reputation  as  a  dramatist. 
With  these  comedias  he  published  eight  entremeses. 

The  name  entremes  —  probably  derived  from  the 
French  entremets,  a  side  dish  —  is  applied  in  Spanish  liter- 
ature to  a  short  farce,  generally  satirical  in  character  and 
with  little  or  no  plot,  played  between  the  acts  of  a  more 
important  drama.  "A  manager,"  we  are  told,  "who  had 
a  poor  comedia,  by  putting  in  two  entremeses  of  this  kind, 
gave  it  crutches  to  keep  it  from  falling,  and  he  who  had 
a  good  one  put  wings  to  it,  to  raise  it  still  higher."  Like 
most  kinds  of  dramatic  writing,  the  entremes  seems  in  earli- 
est times  to  have  been  connected  with  church  festivals.  It 
soon  became  secular  and  was  used  by  various  early  Spanish 
dramatists.  Many  collections  of  entremeses  appeared  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century.  By  the  middle  of  that  century, 
however,  the  entremes  began  to  be  replaced  by  the  sainete, 
a  farce  of  similar  type,  but  somewhat  longer  and  intro- 
ducing more  characters.  ^^^ 

(2)  Cf.  Rennert,  H.  A.,  The  Spanish  Stage,  1909,  pp.  286  ff . 
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Although  Cervantes  did  not  succeed  in  longer  and  more 
formal  plays,  his  entremeses  are  full  of  interest.  His  keen 
insight  into  human  nature,  his  clever  dialogue,  pleasant 
satire,  and  natural  charm,  are  as  effective  in  these  short 
plays  as  in  his  Don  Quixote  or  his  Novels.  Certain  con- 
temporary allusions  and  plays  on  words  no  doubt  escape  us, 
but  there  is  much  that  is  still  fresh.  The  Judge  of  the 
Divorce  Court,  where  a  patient  judge  tries  to  reconcile  sev- 
eral discontented  couples,  is  modern  enough  in  its  sugges- 
tion of  trial  marriage.  Mariana,  the  complaining  wife  of 
an  old  man,  addresses  the  court  in  these  words:  "In  well- 
ordered  kingdoms  and  republics,  there  ought  to  be  a  time 
limit  for  marriages.  They  should  be  dissolved  or  confirmed 
anew  every  three  years  just  as  one  renews  property-leases. 
They  ought  not  to  last  a  whole  life-time,  to  the  perpetual 
grief  of  both  parties."  The  judge  replies:  "If  this  idea 
were  practical  or  right,  the  thing  would  have  been  done 
long  ago,  especially  as  it  would  be  a  paying  proposition." 
After  hearing  cases  so  difficult  that  the  clerk  of  the  court 
says :  "Who  the  devil  can  make  these  clocks  keep  time  when 
their  wheels  are  so  out  of  order?"  the  judge  is  invited  to 
a  feast  by  a  grateful  couple  whom  he  has  recently  reconciled 
to  each  other.  The  lawyer  cannot  echo  the  judge's  wish 
that  all  the  couples  present  may  be  thus  brought  together 
again.  "No,  no,"  says  he,  "if  that  should  happen,  we  law- 
yers should  starve.  On  the  contrary,  let  every  couple  clamor 
for  divorce,  for,  after  all,  most  of  them  stay  married  and 
we  get  the  fruit  of  their  quarrels  and  foolishness." 

The  Magic  Theatre,  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  these 
farces,  is  interesting  as  the  development  of  a  familiar  motif, 
found  in  one  of  its  latest  forms  in  Fulda's  Talisman.  The 
wonders  represented  in  this  little  portable  theatre,  the  show- 
man announces  dramatically,  are  visible  only  to  those  who 
are  of  legitimate  birth  and  who  have  no  heretical  taint  in 
their  blood.  He  explains  what  can  be  seen,  saying  first  of 
all :  "Now  Samson  appears  before  you,  grasping  the  pillars 
of  the  temple."  He  then  cries  out  to  Samson:  "Stop,  Sir, 
by  the  grace  of  God.     Don't  destroy  the  temple.     You'll 
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smash  like  so  many  eggs  all  these  good  people  gathered 
here."  Of  course  the  spectators  are  afraid  to  say  that  they 
see  nothing;  and  they  vie  with  one  another  in  describing 
what  they  are  told  is  before  them.  The  showman  next 
announces  swarms  of  rats,  direct  descendants  of  the  rats 
of  Noah's  ark,  white,  blue,  black,  and  of  various  other 
colors.  The  ladies  present  are  no  more  pleased  than  those 
of  Howells'  modern  farce,  The  Mouse-Trap.  The  exhib- 
itor then  asks  them  to  behold  a  spring,  the  source  of  the 
Jordan.  The  touch  of  its  waters  will  make  the  women 
beautiful  and  the  men  golden-bearded.  Not  only  do  the 
spectators  comment  vociferously  on  this  spring  but  some 
of  them  go  so  far  as  to  declare  themselves  drenched.  At 
this  point  the  performance  is  interrupted  by  a  soldier  who 
has  come  to  demand  lodgings  in  the  town  for  himself  and 
his  thirty  men.  All  believe  that  this  man,  the  first  object 
they  have  really  seen,  is  part  of  the  magical  show.  From 
their  exclamations  the  soldier  thinks  them  crazy.  The 
showman  then  proceeds  to  announce  the  dancing  of  the 
daughter  of  Herodias,  and  those  present  express  lively 
admiration.  The  soldier  declares  that  he  sees  nothing. 
Thereupon  they  shout  that  he  has  shown  himself  of  ille- 
gitimate birth  and  tainted  with  heresy.  This  insult  to  his 
honor  he  resents,  flourishing  his  sword.  Since  he  cannot 
fight  them  all,  he  is  soon  vanquished  and  the  power  of  the 
magic  theatre  is  thus  upheld. 

Keen  satire  is  founded  in  various  of  the  entremeses. 
The  Cave  of  Salamanca  presents,  much  in  the  style  of 
Boccaccio,  an  amusing  story  of  a  cleverly  deceived  husband. 
In  1646  an  entremes  called  The  Talkers  (Los  Dos  Habla- 
dores)  was  published  at  Cadiz  under  the  name  of  Cervantes. 
The  authorship  of  this  farce  had  previously  been  attributed 
to  Lope  de  Vega,  who  had  formally  denied  it.  It  seems 
probable,  if  not  certain,  that  it  is  the  work  of  Cervantes. 

In  spite  of  the  slight  doubt  still  attaching  to  the  author- 
ship, we  have  chosen  The  Talkers  as  one  of  the  most  repre- 
sentative and  amusing  of  the  entremeses  published  under 
the  name  of  Cervantes.     It  is  particularly  interesting  at 
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present  because  of  its  likeness  in  motif  and  in  spirit  to 
Anatole  France's  charming-  farce  Cclui  qui  epousa  ttne 
Fcmme  miictte.  This  farce,  admirably  translated  by  Curtis 
Hidden  Page,  under  the  title  The  Man  Who  Married  a 
Dumb  Wife,  has  been  enthusiastically  received  by  American 
audiences  since  the  winter  of  1914-1915.  It  was  originally 
written  by  M.  France  to  be  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Societe 
des  Etudes  Rabelaisiennes  and  was  played  iri  Paris  in  1912 
on  the  stage  of  the  Porte-Saint-Martin  theatre  and  at  the 
Theatre  de  la  Renaissance.  ^^^  It  is  the  clever  development 
of  a  passage  from  Rabelais'  Pantagruel  (Book  III,  Chapter 
34)  which  w^e  may  quote,  as  does  Mr.  Page  in  the  preface 
of  his  translation,  from  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart's  old  English 
version : 


"Welcome,  in  good  faith,  my  dear  master,  welcome !  It  did  me 
good  to  hear  you  talk ;  the  Lord  be  praised  for  all.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  you  before  now,  since  the  last  time  that  you  acted  at 
Montpellier  with  our  ancient  friends,  Anthony  Saporra,  Guy  Bour- 
guyer,  Balthasar  Noyer,  Tolet,  John  Quentin,  Francis  Robinet,  John 
Perdrier  and  Francis  Rabelais,  the  moral  comedy  of  him  who  had 
espoused  and  married  a  dumb  wife." 

"I  was  there,"  quoth  Epistemon.  "The  good,  honest  man,  her 
husband,  was  very  earnestly  urgent  to  have  the  fillet  of  her  tongue 
untied,  and  would  needs  have  her  speak  by  any  means.  At  his  desire, 
some  pains  were  taken  on  her,  and  partly  by  the  industry  of  the  physi- 
cian, other  part  by  the  expertness  of  the  surgeon,  the  encyliglotte  which 
she  had  under  her  tongue  being  cut,  she  spoke,  and  spoke  again ;  yea, 
within  a  few  hours  she  spoke  so  loud,  so  much,  so  fiercely,  and  so 
long,  that  her  poor  husband  returned  to  the  same  physician  for  a 
recipe  to  make  her  hold  her  peace.  'There  are,'  quoth  the  physician, 
'many  proper  remedies  in  our  art  to  make  dumb  women  speak,  but 
there  are  none  that  ever  I  could  learn  therein  to  make  them  silent. 
The  only  cure  which  I  have  found  out  is  their  husbands'  deafness.' 
The  wretch  became  within  a  few  weeks  thereafter  by  virtue  of  some 
drugs,  charms  or  enchantments,  which  the  physician  had  prescribed 
unto  him,  so  deaf  that  he  could  not  have  heard  the  thundering  of 
nineteen  hundred  cannons  at  a  salvo.  His  wife,  perceiving  that  in- 
deed he  was  deaf  as  a  doornail,  and  that  her  scolding  was  but  in  vain, 
sith  that  he  heard  her  not,  she  grew  stark  mad. 

(3)  Cf.  C.  H.  Page,  The  Man  who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife,  1915,  pp.  7  ff. 
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"Then,  the  doctor  asking  for  his  fee,  the  hushand  answered  that 
truly  he  was  deaf,  and  so  was  not  able  to  understand  what  the  tenour 
of  this  demand  might  be.  Whereupon  the  leech  bedusted  him  with 
a  little,  I  know  not  what,  sort  of  powder,  which  rendered  him  a  fool 
immediately,  so  great  was  the  stultificating  virtue  of  that  strange  kind 
of  pulverized  dose.  Then  did  this  fool  of  a  husband  and  his  mad 
wife  join  together,  and  falling  on  the  doctor  and  the  surgeon,  did  so 
scratch,  bethwack,  and  bang  them,  that  they  were  left  half  dead  upon 
the  place,  so  furious  were  the  blows  which  they  received.  I  never  in 
all  my  life-time  laughed  so  much  as  at  the  acting  of  that  buffoonery." 

In  his  Medicin  malgre  Lui,  1666,  Moliere,  who  was 
very  familiar  with  Rabelais,  made  use  of  parts  of  this  tale. 
There  the  young  heroine  pretends  to  be  dumb  in  order  to 
avoid  a  marriage  which  is  distasteful  to  her.  After  she 
has  been  cured  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  peasant  doctor 
and  the  lover  of  her  choice,  disguised  as  an  apothecary,  she 
becomes  so  painfully  voluble  that  her  father  begs  them  to 
make  her  dumb  once  more,  only  to  be  told,  as  was  the 
afflicted  husband  in  Rabelais'  tale,  that  that  is  beyond  hu- 
man power.  The  origin  of  the  passage  in  Rabelais  is  un- 
known. It  may  well  have  been  a  fabliau  or  a  farce  of  the 
middle  ages.  Whether  he  was  familiar  with  this  tale  or 
not,  the  author  of  The  Talkers  has  made  use  of  a  motif 
which  calls  it  to  mind. 

Edith   Fahne;stock. 
Flore;nce;  Donnell  White. 


A 


JUSTICE 

WOMAN  cursed  him  ere  he  put  to  sea; 
A  toothless  dog  yapped  wildly  at  his  heel; 
A  beggar  spat  upon  the  ground  he  trod: 
A  thousand  souls  sank  with  the  fated  keel. 

Raymond  Lasker. 


THE   TALKERS 

The  LawvKr,  Sarmiento,  and  RoIvDan  are  upon  the  stage.  The 
last  is  shabbily  dressed,  and  ivears  coarse  leggings.  He  has,  howez'er, 
sii'ord  and  spurs. 

Sarmiento  :  Here,  sir,  take  these  two  hundred  ducats.  I  swear 
I'd  gladly  pay  another  two  hundred  for  the  joy  of  slashing  him 
again. 

Lawyer  :  You  used  your  sword  like  a  gentleman,  and  now 
you're  paying  for  it  like  a  Christian.  I'll  take  the  money  to  him, 
glad  enough  to  have  it  over  so  peaceably,  and  to  know  that  he'll  get 
well. 

RoLDAN  (running  up):     Are  you  a  lawyer,  sir? 

Lawyer:     I  am.     Why? 

RoIvDAn:     What's  the  money  for? 

Lawyer:  That  gentleman  (pointing  to  Sarmiento)  just  gave 
it  to  me  to  pay  damages  to  a  man  he'd  wounded. 

RoEDAN  :     How  much  is  it  ? 

Lawyer:     Two  hundred  ducats. 

RoEDAN :     Goodbye. 

Lawyer:     God  speed  you,  sir.     (B.vit  Lawyer.) 

RoEDAN  (running  over  to  Sarmiento)  :     Good  day,  sir. 

Sarmiento:     Are  you  speaking  to  me? 

RoLDAN :     Yes,  sir. 

Sarmiento:     Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you?   (Taking  off  his  hat.) 

RoEDAN :  Don't  stand  on  ceremony.  Put  on  your  hat.  If  you 
don't,  I  won't  say  another  word. 

Sarmiento  (putting  on  his  hat):  Well,  it's  on  now.  What  do 
you  want? 

RoLDAN :  Good  sir,  I  am  a  poor  gentleman.  Though  I've  seen 
better  days,  I'm  in  dire  need  now.  I  hear  you  just  paid  two  hundred 
ducats  to  a  man  you  wounded.  If  you  take  pleasure  in  giving  sword 
thrusts,  give  me  one  whenever  you  choose,  and  I'll  be  satisfied  with 
fifty  ducats  less  than  the  other  man. 

Sarmiento:  If  I  weren't  in  such  a  bad  humour,  I'd  have  to 
laugh  at  you.  Are  you  in  earnest?  Do  you  think  people  get  sword 
thrusts  if  they  don't  deserve  them? 

Roedan  :  Who  can  be  more  deserving  than  a  man  who's  hard 
up?  Don't  they  say  that  poverty  has  the  face  of  a  heretic?  Well, 
what  better  place  for  a  blow  than  the  face  of  a  heretic? 

Sarmiento  :  You  don't  know  as  much  as  you  think  you  do. 
The  Latin  proverb  merely  says :  Necessitas  caret  lege,  which  means 
that  necessity  knows  no  law. 

Roedan  :  Right  you  are.  Law  was  invented  to  assure  peace 
and  quiet ;  and  reason  is  the  soul  of  law ;  and  whoever  has  a  soul  has 
three  faculties,  memory,  will,  and  intelligence.  You've  a  good  intel- 
lect, for  intelligence  shows  in  the  face ;  but  your  face  is  not  propitious 
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because  of  the  concurrence  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  though  Venus  on 
the  quadrant  looks  on  it  in  the  decanate  of  the  ascending  sign  accord- 
ing to  the  horoscope. 

Sarmiento:  By  the  devil,  whoT  brought  me  here,  having  to 
listen  to  your  nonsense  is  the  last  straw  after  paying  out  two  hundred 
ducats  for  a  sword  thrust. 

RoLDAN :  A  sword  thrust,  did  you  say?  Right  you  are.  It  was 
a  sword  cut  that  Cain  gave  his  brother  Abel,  although,  to  be  sure,  in 
those  days  there  weren't  any  swords.  Alexander  too  gave  one  to 
Pentesilea  when  he  took  well-fortified  Zamora  from  her.  Likewise 
Julius  Caesar  thrust  Count  Peter  Anzures  through  with  his  sword  as 
he  was  playing  at  tables  with  Gaifer  between  Cabanas  and  Olias.  But 
observe  that  sword  cuts  are  given  in  two  ways.  There  may  be  treach- 
ery or  treason.  One  commits  treason  against  the  king,  and  treachery 
against  one's  equal.  To  succeed,  arms  must  be  used ;  for  Carranza 
says  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  Stvurd  and  Terence  in  his  Conspiracy 
of  Catiline  .... 

Sarmiento:  Devil  take  you.  You're  driving  me  mad.  Don't 
you  see  that's  all  tomfoolery? 

RoLDAN :  Tomfoolery  ?  Right  you  are.  I  like  that  word  Tom. 
Thomas  was  a  saint.  If  his  name  had  been  Francis  he'd  have  been 
a  Franciscan.  The  Franciscan  nuns  have  three  f's  as  the  saying  is, 
nay,  even  four.  They  are  false,  frights,  and  forever-meddling.  F's 
one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  There  are  twenty-six  letters  in 
the  alphabet,  a,  b,  c,  d,  .  .  .  w,  x,  y,  z.  W  stands  for  wine.  Wine 
has  great  virtue.  You  can't  take  it  when  fasting,  nor  mixed  with 
water,  for  the  rare  part  of  the  water  penetrates  the  pores  and  rises 
to  the  brain,  and  entering  the  brain  pure   .... 

SarmiEnto:  Stop!  I'm  done  for.  You're  too  much  for  me. 
Your  tongue's  the  very  devil. 

Roi^dan  :  Right  you  are.  Whoever  has  a  tongue  gets  to  Rome. 
I've  been  in  Rome  and  in  La  Mancha,  in  Transylvania,  and  in  Mont- 
alban.  In  Montalban  there  was  a  castle  where  Lord  Reynaud  used 
to  live.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  peers  of  France,  one  of  those 
who  used  to  eat  with  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  at  the  Round  Table. 
Round  because  it  was  not  square  or  octagonal.  In  Valladolid  there's 
a  square  called  the  Ochavo.  An  ochavo  is  a  coin  worth  half  a  cuarto. 
A  cuarto  is  worth  four  maravedi.  In  olden  times  a  maravedi  would 
go  as  far  as  an  escudo  now-a-days.  There  are  two  kinds  of  escudos 
or  crowns,  crowns  of  patience  and  crowns   .... 

Sarmie;nto:  God  give  me  patience  to  stand  your  bibble-babble. 
Stop,  or  I'll  lose  my  mind ! 

RoivDAN  :  Lose  your  mind,  did  you  say  ?  Right  you  are.  Losing 
is  not  gaining,  and  there  are  seven  ways  of  losing.  You  can  lose  at 
play,  or  lose  your  money,  or  lose  your  trade,  your  honor,  or  you  can 
lose  a  ring  or  a  handkerchief  carelessly   .... 
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Sarmirnto:     Stop!     And  the  devil  take  you! 

RoivDAN :  The  devil,  did  you  say  ?  Right  you  are  again,  for  the 
devil  tempts  us  in  various  ways.  The  worst  of  all  is  the  temptation 
of  the  flesh.  Flesh  is  not  fish,  for  fish  are  phlegmatic.  Phlegmatic 
people  are  not  choleric.  Man  is  composed  of  four  elements,  choler, 
blood,  phlegme,  and  melancholy.  Melancholy  is  not  gaiety,  because 
gaiety  depends  on  having  money.  Money  makes  the  man.  Men  are 
not  beasts,  for  beasts  eat  grass.     And  finally   .... 

Sarmiento:  And  finally  you'll  drive  me  stark  mad.  But  I  beg 
you  to  listen  to  just  one  word  from  me  without  interrupting  to  explain 
what  a  word  is,  for  if  you  do  I'll  fall  dead. 

RoLDAN  :     What  is  it  ? 

SarmiEnto  :  Sir,  as  punishment  for  my  sins,  I've  a  wife  at  home 
who  is  the  worst  talker  ever  seen  since  women  came  into  the  world. 
She  talks  so  incessantly  that  I've  often  been  on  the  point  of  killing 
her  for  her  words,  as  others  kill  people  for  their  deeds.  I've  tried 
every  remedy,  but  nothing  helps.  I  believe  that  if  you  were  to  talk 
to  her  six  days  in  succession,  she'd  seem  a  mere  stripling  compared 
with  a  seasoned  warrior  like  yourself.  Do  come  home  with  me  now, 
and  I'll  pretend  you're  my  cousin  who  has  come  to  make  us  a  visit. 

RoivDAN :  Your  cousin.  What  a  well-chosen  word.  Your  first 
cousin  is  the  son  of  your  father's  brother.  We  also  talk  of  a  first- 
class  cobbler,  or  again  of  the  first  string  of  a  guitar.  The  strings  of 
a  guitar  are  of  five  orders.  There  are  four  orders  of  mendicant  friars. 
Four  is  just  one  less  than  five.  In  the  good  old  days  when  a  knight 
gave  a  challenge,  he  often  had  to  fight  opponents,  as  in  the  case  of 
Don  Arias  and  the  sons  of  Diego  Gonzalez,  when  King  Sancho   .    ,    . 

Sarmiento:  For  God's  sake,  stop,  and  come  home!  You  can 
tell  the  rest  of  it  there. 

RoLDAN :  Hurry  up,  then.  In  two  hours'  time  I'll  make  that 
wife  of  yours  as  dumb  as  a  stone. 

SarmiEnto:     Not  another  word. 

RoiwDAN  :     Come  on,  then. 

SCENE    II. 

Dona  Beatriz  and  her  maid  InES. 

Dona  Be;atriz  :  Ines,  I  say,  Ines  !  Don't  you  hear  me  ?  Ines ! 
Ines ! 

Ines  :     Of  course  I  hear  you.     Senora !  Senora !  Senora  I 

Dona  Bkatriz:  Impudent  thing!  Shameless  hussy!  What  do 
you  mean  by  answering  me  like  that?  Don't  you  know  that  humility 
is  woman's  chief  adornment? 

Ines:  You  call  me  a  hundred  times  when  you  don't  want  any- 
thing but  just  to  hear  yourself  talk. 
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Dona  Beatriz:  Hussy!  One  hundred  is  a  large  number  which 
becomes  one  hundred  thousand  if  you  only  add  a  few  zeros,  and 
zeros  aren't  worth  anything  in  themselves. 

Inks  :  Sefiora,  don't  you  suppose  I  know  all  that  ?  Tell  me  what 
you  want  me  to  do,  for  we  are  just  wasting  time. 

Dona  Beatriz  :  In  plain  English,  go  bring  in  the  table  for  your 
master  to  have  his  dinner.  You  know  very  well  how  irritable  he  is; 
and  temper  in  a  husband  is  reason  enough  for  a  beating  all  round, 
beginning  with  the  servants  and  ending  with  the  wife. 

Ine;s:  All  those  words  just  to  tell  me  to  get  the  table.  I'll  go 
right  away.     (B.vit  Ine;s.) 

(Enter  Roldan  and  Sarmiento.) 

SarmiKNTo:  Hello!  Hello!  Isn't  anyone  at  home?  Doiia 
Beatriz,  hello! 

Dona  Beatriz:  Here  I  am,  sir.  Why  are  you  making  such  a 
racket  ? 

SarmiEnto:  Come  here  and  see  whom  I've  brought  home  with 
me.  This  gentleman  is  a  soldier  and  a  relative  of  mine.  Be  good  to 
him,  and  treat  him  with  every  courtesy;  for  he's  on  his  way  to  court. 

Dona  Beatriz  :  If  you  are  going  to  court,  sir,  look  out ;  for  the 
court  is  not  for  the  timid.  Timidity  is  akin  to  foolishness,  and  a  fool 
is  well-nigh  helpless,  and  deserves  to  be  so,  for  intelligence  is  the  light 
of  all  human  action,  and  all  action  depends  on   ...    , 

RoLDAN :  I  know,  I  know  all  that.  It  depends  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  Nature,  because  Nature  works  through  the  physical  organs, 
controlling  the  senses.  There  are  five  senses,  to  wit:  walking,  touch- 
ing, running,  thinking,  and  not  disturbing  others.  Anyone  who  dis- 
turbs anybody  else  is  an  ignoramus,  and  ignorance  consists  in  not  tum- 
bling to  things.  When  a  man  tumbles  and  gets  up  again,  God  blesses 
him  with  happy  holidays.  Holidays  are  four  in  number :  Christmas, 
Epiphany,  Easter,  and  Pentecost.     Pentecost  is  an  exquisite  word. 

Dona  Beatriz:  Why  exquisite?  You  don't  know  what's  ex- 
quisite. Everything  exquisite  is  extraordinary.  The  ordinary  doesn't 
fill  us  with  wonder.  Wonder  is  inspired  by  lofty  things.  The  loftiest 
thing  in  the  world  is  peace,  because  nobody  gets  it.  The  lowest  thing 
is  malice,  for  everyone  falls  into  its  snares.  Falling  is  a  necessity, 
for  everything  has  three  stages,  first  the  beginning,  second  the  rise, 
and  lastly  the  decline. 

Roldan:  DecHne,  you  said?  Right  you  are!  for  nouns  are  de- 
clined, but  verbs  are  conjugated,  and  the  married  state  is  also  called 
conjugal.  Married  people  are  obliged  to  love,  cherish,  and  esteem 
one  another,  as  the  Holy  Mother  Church  commands.  And  the  reason 
for  that  is  that   .... 

Dona  Beatriz:  Hush!  Hush!  (Turning  to  Sarmiento.)  Hus- 
band, what's  all  this?  Are  you  out  of  your  mind?  Who  is  this  man 
you've  brought  home? 
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SarmiEnto  (Aside):  Lord,  but  I'm  thankful  I've  found  a  way 
to  get  even!  (To  Dona  Bkatriz)  :  Here,  have  dinner  brought  in 
at  once.     Senor  Roldan  is  to  be  my  guest  for  six  or  seven  years. 

Dona  Bkatriz  :  Seven  years !  Perish  the  thought !  Not  a  single 
hour,  for  he'll  be  the  death  of  me. 

Sarmiento:     He'd  certainly  have  been  a  much  better  husband 
for  you  than  I  am.     Come,  bring  on  the  dinner. 
(Enter  Inks  zvith  the  table.) 

InES:     Is  there  company  for  dinner?     Here's  the  table. 

Roldan:     Who's  that  lady? 

SarmiEnto:     She's  our  servant. 

Roldan  :  A  servant  in  Valencia  is  called  fadrina,  in  Italy,  ma- 
sara,  in  France,  gazpirra,  in  German,  filimoquia,  at  court,  sirventa, 
in  Biscay,  moscorra,  and  in  picaresque,  daifa.  Let's  dine  gaily,  for 
I  want  to  show  you  both  how  they  eat  in  Great  Britain ! 

Dona  Beatriz  :  If  something  isn't  done  quickly,  husband,  I'll 
go  stark  mad.     I'm  bursting  to  talk. 

Roldan:  Talk,  did  you  say?  Right  you  are.  By  talking  we 
convey  our  ideas.  Ideas  are  formed  in  the  mind.  The  man  who  has 
no  mind,  doesn't  feel.  The  man  who  doesn't  feel,  isn't  alive.  The 
man  that's  not  alive,  is  dead,  and  as  for  the  dead  man,  throw  him  into 
the  garden. 

Dona  Beatriz  :     Husband !     Husband  ! 

SarmiEnto:     What's  the  matter,  wife? 

Dona  Beatriz  :  Put  this  man  out.  Away  with  him !  I  must 
get  in  a  word. 

SarmiEnto:  Woman,  be  patient.  He  sha'n't  leave  this  house 
till  his  seven  years  are  up.  I've  given  my  word,  and  I'm  not  the  man 
to  break  it. 

Dona  Beatriz:  Seven  years!  I'll  see  myself  dead  first.  Ay! 
Ay !    Ay !     (Screams  and  faints.) 

Roldan  :     Lord !     What's  the  matter  with  her  ? 

SarmiEnto:     Not  getting  a  chance  to  talk. 
(Voices  behind  the  scenes.) 

Constable  :     Open  the  door  to  the  officers  of  the  law ! 

Roldan  :  The  police?  It's  all  up  with  me!  I'm  a  fugitive  from 
justice;  and  if  they  find  me,  they'll  take  me  to  jail. 

SarmiEnto:  The  best  thing  for  you  is  to  roll  yourself  up  in  one 
of  those  rugs  over  there  they've  taken  up  to  have  beaten.  Maybe  you 
can  escape  that  way.  I  don't  see  any  other  place  to  hide.  (Roldan 
rolls  up  in  a  rug.  Enter  Constable,  Sheriff,  Clerk,  and  other 
officers.) 

Constable:     Did  you  think  you'd  wait  all  day  to  open  the  door? 

SarmiEnto:  What  do  you  want?  What  do  you  mean  by  pound- 
ing so  furiously? 
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Constable^:  The  Governor  says  that  even  if  you  did  pay  two 
hundred  ducats  to  the  man  you  wounded,  you  must  come  now  and 
shake  hands  with  him  and  be  friends. 

Sarmie;nto:     But  I  want  my  dinner  now. 

Constable;  :  The  man's  very  near  here.  You  can  come  back 
afterward  and  have  your  dinner  in  peace. 

Sarmiento:     Well,  if  I  must,  come  on. 

(Bxit  Sarmie;nto  and  the  officers.) 

Ine;s  (To  Dona  Beatriz)  :  Senora,  come  back  to  your  senses. 
You  fainted  because  you  couldn't  talk.  But  now  you're  all  alone,  you 
can  talk  as  much  as  you  choose. 

Dona  Be;atriz  :  Thank  Heaven !  Now  I  can  rest  from  my 
silence. 

RoivDAN  (Thrusting  his  head  out  of  the  roll,  and  looking  at  Dona 
Be;atriz)  :  Silence,  did  you  say?  Right  you  are,  for  silence  was 
always  praised  by  the  sages.  The  wise  are  silent  at  times,  and  at 
times  they  speak.  There  is  a  time  to  be  silent  and  a  time  to  speak. 
Whoever  is  silent  gives  consent,  and  giving  consent  is  a  legal  act,  and 
a  legal  act  needs  witnesses,  and  if  it  is  a  sealed  will,  it  requires  three 
witnesses,  for  .... 

Dona  Beatriz:  Ay!  A  curse  upon  you  man,  and  upon  the 
man  who  brought  you  here!  Was  there  ever  such  effrontery?  I'm 
going  to  faint  again. 

(Enter  Sarmiento  and  the  officers.) 

SarmiEnto  (To  officers):  Now  that  we're  friends,  I  want  you 
all  to  drink  with  me.  Here,  Ines,  bring  a  jar  of  wine  and  some  of 
that  preserved  pear. 

Dona  Beatriz:  Are  you  going  to  interrupt  us  in  our  work? 
Don't  you  see  we're  busy  cleaning  these  rugs?  Where's  that  stick, 
Ines?  You  take  that  one  over  there.  Beat  them  till  they're  clean. 
(They  begin  to  beat  the  rugs.     Roedan  crazds  out  of  his  rug.) 

Roedan  :  Gently,  gently,  ladies !  I  always  knew  that  women 
talked  a  great  deal,  but  I  never  knew  that  they  used  their  arms  as 
well  as  their  tongues. 

CoNSTABEE  :  Ho  !  Ho !  Isn't  this  that  good-for-nothing  rascal 
of  a  Roldan,  the  great  talker,  making  all  this  fuss? 

Ceerk  :     The  very  same. 

Constable:     You're  my  prisoner. 

Roldan:  Prisoner,  did  you  say?  Right  you  are,  for  a  prisoner 
is  not  free,  and  freedom  is   ...    . 

Constable:  See  here,  you  can't  come  that  over  me.  As  God 
lives  you'll  go  to  prison ! 

Sarmiento:  Constable,  do  let  him  off  since  you've  caught  him 
in  my  house.  I  give  you  my  word  that  I'll  see  he  has  money  enough 
to  get  out  of  town  when  he's  finished  curing  my  wife. 
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Constable: 
Sarmiento: 
Constable;  : 
Sarmiento: 


Curing  her  of  what? 

Of  talking. 

How's  he  doing  it? 

By  talking  so  fast  himself  that  she  can't  get  in  a 


word. 


Constable:  :  I'll  let  him  off  for  the  sake  of  seeing  such  a  miracle. 
But  on  condition  that  if  he  cures  your  wife  you'll  let  me  know  at  once 
so  that  I  can  take  him  home  with  me.  My  wife's  afflicted  with  the 
same  disease,  and  I'd  rejoice  if  he'd  cure  her  for  me  once  for  all. 

Sarmieinto:     I'll  let  you  know  how  it  turns  out. 

RoLDAN :     I  know  I  can  cure  her. 

Constable:  (beginning  the  refrain  of  a  song):  Go  hence,  you 
infernal  babbler,  go! 

Sarmie:nto:     I  rather  like  that  line. 

Constable:  :  If  you  like  it,  listen,  for  I've  a  vein  of  poetry  in  me. 
(All  boiv  and  recite  the  follozmng  verses.) 

Constable::    Oh,  this  everlasting  chatter, 

'Tis  a  very  sorry  matter. 

For,  as  oft  happens  here  below, 

It  is  the  devil  tempts  men  so. 

But  in  a  scoundrel  we  can't  bear  it; 

So  your  fate,  I  here  declare  it. 

Shall  be  to  loudly  beat  the  drum 

And  thus  you'll  make  whole  armies  dumb. 

Away  from  us  who've  suffered  so 

Go  hence,  infernal  babbler,  go! 
Clerk:  Now  if  this  man  should  chance  to  die 

And  in  his  grave  should  quiet  lie 

And  should  keep  silent  all  alone, 

I  know  they'd  write  upon  his  stone : 

"Here  lies  a  man  whose  silence,  dead, 

Though  great's  not  half  of  what  he  said 

When  his  mad  tongue  went  to  and  fro." 

Go  hence,  eternal  babbler,  go ! 

Ines:  I  want  to  finish  that  verse. 

Clerk:  Do!  let's  hear. 

InES:  His  talking  it  would  wake  the  dead: 

To  distant  hills  he  shall  be  led. 
There  what  he  says  no  one  will  know. 
Go  hence,  eternal  babbler,  go! 

SarmiEnto:  Here's  mine. 

Oh,  you  who  talk  enough  for  twenty  — 
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For  twenty  thousand,  'twould  be  plenty 


BeaTriz  : 

RoivDAN  : 

Beatriz  : 


Stop!     I'll  finish  it. 
So  she  can  talk.   .    . 


And  if  ever  .    .    . 
.  Well,  that  is  clever. 


Listen,  our  most  worthy  cousin, 
There  must  be  places  by  the  dozen 
Where  you  can  talk  and  do  no  harm, 
Where  your  wild  tongue  won't  cause  alarm. 
Your  gift  of  gab  full  well  zve  know. 
Go  hence,  infernal  babbler,  go. 

R01.DAN :         Now  listen  to  mine,  which  is  just  as  good. 
Now  I've  come  here  to  work  a  cure. 
Strange  as  it  seems,  I  feel  quite  sure 
That,  soon  or  late,  I'll  silence  her 
Whom  nothing  else  can  e'er  deter. 
Since  I  am  Sarmiento's  guest, 
I'll  dine  right  here,  and  with  a  zest, 
Tho'  his  wife  cries,  (she  fears  me  so). 
Go  hence,  infernal  babbler,  go. 

Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Ckrvante;s  by 

Edith  Fahnestock  and  Florence  Donneee  White. 


T 


IS  a  bleak  sea  and  night  sea, 

With  spray  in  the  air; 
'Tis  a  strange  sea  and  lone  sea  — 
The  sea  I  must  fare; 
It's  a  wide  sea  and  deep  sea, 
With  winds  beating  there; 
It's  a  cold  sea,  an  old  sea  — 

Death's  riding  there; 
But  the  dread  sea  and  bleak  sea. 

The  sea  I  must  fare. 
Ends  a  calm  sea,  a  sun  sea. 
And  morn's  waiting  there. 


WiEEiAM  Edward  Dimorier. 


THE  VOICE 

ALONE  now  in  the  big  silent  office,  Jerimy  Boothby 
settled  down  thankfully  to  the  occupation  of  put- 
ting- his  desk  in  order  for  the  coming  week.  He 
smiled,  as  he  worked,  in  the  thought  of  how  well 
merited  was  the  prevailing  conception  concerning  him,  be- 
cause of  his  temperamental  aloofness.  Long  hours  of  work 
had  taken  the  greater  part  of  his  uneventful  life;  and  Sat- 
urday holidays  now,  in  his  recently  acquired  position  as 
foreign  correspondent,  were  no  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Jerimy  Boothby  was  a  bachelor  of  uncertain  age  who, 
though  he  had  not  feasted  on  the  viands  of  the  choice,  had 
partaken  of  the  crusts  in  reflection.  He  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Circumstances,  unasking,  and  unafraid.  He  lived  quietly 
with  a  spinster  sister.  Out  of  business  hours,  he  never 
evinced  any  particular  passionate  desire  to  cross  the  border- 
land of  routine,  aside  from  frequent  discursive  little  jour- 
neys into  substantial  literature. 

His  horizon  of  vision,  as  he  stepped  the  cold  flags  of 
his  life,  was  unremitting  labor.  He  particularly  deHghted 
in  tackling  tasks  which  others  found  irksome,  and  thus  he 
had  speedily  acquired  a  reputation  of  stability  in  the  office. 
Today,  after  he  had  cleaned  up  the  left-over  ends  of  work 
on  his  desk,  his  unsatisfied  energies  embraced  the  untidy 
vault  wherein  reposed  the  company's  records. 

In  the  act  of  triumphantly  rescuing  a  file  of  current 
letters  from  among  the  dead  company  of  bygone  corre- 
spondence, on  a  rear  shelf  in  the  stronghold,  his  eye  chanced 
upon  a  cylindrical  object  wrapped  in  a  dust-covered  rag, 
hidden  behind  the  musty  letter  cases.  Removing  the  unim- 
portant looking  article  from  the  dark  recess,  he  unwrapped 
its  grimy  cerements  to  find  that  it  was  but  an  ancient- 
appearing,  used  dictaphone  record,  which,  evidently,  some- 
one had  tossed  in  the  corner  and  had  forgotten.  Its  aged 
appearance  caused  Boothby  to  doubt  its  usefulness;  yet, 
from  a  keen  sense  of  frugality,  he  did  not  drop  it  into  the 
waste-basket,  as  he  had  at  first  intended  to  do,  but  instead 
placed  it  on  his  desk  in  the  office. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  finished  his  task, 
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in  the  dim  chamber;  and,  as  it  still  lacked  an  hour  or  two 
of  supper  time,  he  sat  at  his  desk  to  smoke  a  well-earned 
cigar.  With  his  chair  tilted  back  and  his  hands  clasped 
behind  his  head,  he  viewed  the  surge  and  current  of  his 
fellow  kind  on  the  sidewalks  opposite,  three  stories  below. 

Boothby  in  his  idle  moments  was  much  given  to  pale 
philosophy.  Now  he  succumbed  to  the  immutability  of  the 
thought-trend  which  the  survey  of  a  metropolitan  crowd  in 
action  impresses.  With  each  inhalation  of  the  strong  cigar 
he  smoked,  his  thoughts  waxed  more  cynical.  In  the  stress 
of  them  he  leaned  over  with  elbows  on  his  knees  and  gazed 
intently  at  the  heaving  flood  of  humanity.  Directly  oppo- 
site him,  the  revolving  doors  of  an  office  building,  like  shut- 
tles in  a  hopper,  disgorged  men  and  women  from  the  giant 
box. 

"What  in  the  world  are  they  after?"  he  voiced.  "How 
do  they  all  manage  to  get  by?" 

Youth  and  age  swept  on;  femininity,  in  a  bewildering 
flash,  crossed  his  plane  of  vision. 

"What's  the  use?"  he  propounded  aloud,  unanswered. 

At  last,  turning  wearily  from  the  window,  his  arm 
bumped  against  the  wax  record  he  had  found  in  the  vault. 
It  toppled  over;  but,  with  unusual  dexterity,  he  saved  it 
from  demolition  on  the  floor. 

He  held  the  frail  tubular  wax  record  in  his  hand,  and 
it  lent  itself  to  his  meditation.  He  remembered  well  how 
difficult  it  had  been  for  him  to  accustom  himself  to  dic- 
tating letters  into  a  machine.  It  was  a  big  step  from  long- 
hand to  the  elimination  of  the  individual  in  this  labor- 
saving  innovation,  which  had  come  into  general  use  years 
before.  The  more  he  gazed  at  the  clay-like  object  in  his 
hand,  the  more  his  thoughts  pursued  the  wraith  he  had 
raised.  Some  day,  perhaps,  after  he  had  settled  down  to 
his  last  "position,"  his  voice,  too,  might  be  found  in  its  urn 
like  this,  stowed  away  in  some  forgotten  corner.  The  idea 
appealed  to  him  strangely.  An  impulse,  which  he  could 
not  quite  explain,  prompted  him  to  hear  the  voice  engraved 
on  the  wax  surface  —  commonplace  as  it  might  prove  to  be. 
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Carefully  blowing  the  dust  from  its  faintly  striated 
face,  he  slipped  the  soft  cartridge  onto  the  carriage  of  the 
machine  standing  near,  and,  adjusting  the  "receivers"  to 
his  ears,  pressed  his  foot  gently  on  the  pedal  which  set  the 
mechanism  into  motion. 

He  started  in  surprise  and  turned  half  around  at  the 
sound  of  rippling  laughter.  Then  he  realized  that  this 
sudden  merriment  came  from  the  machine.  The  silvery 
glee,  made  ethereal  in  the  microscopic  reduction  of  sound 
in  the  instrument,  cascaded  from  the  humdrum  cylinder 
revolving  before  him.  The  raucous  whirring  of  the  mech- 
anism could  not  drown  the  charm  of  the  girlish  voice 
which,  so  astoundingly  fresh  and  piquant,  percolated  from 
the  silent  past.  Some  idle  typist,  he  thought,  who  had 
whimsically  wiled  away  an  idle  moment. 

The  tone  of  youth  vibrated  in  Boothby's  very  soul. 
Never  before  had  he  heard  such  a  voice.  It  awakened, 
inexplicably,  a  thousand  sleeping  propensities  in  him,  of 
which  he  had  been  ignorant.  The  words  that  fell  on  his 
bewildered  senses  were  but  the  bantering  whimsicality  of 
some  care-free  girl  in  a  mock  dictation  of  a  nonsensical 
letter.  Once  the  voice  broke  off  into  a  snatch  of  melody, 
popular  years  before.  Again  it  quoted  the  lines,  familiar 
now  to  be  sure  in  magazine  cigarette  advertising: 

A  Book  of  Verses  underneath  the  Bough, 
A  Jug  of  Wine,  a  Loaf  of  Bread  —  and  Thou 

Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wilderness  — 
Oh,  Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow ! 

It  all  was  very  astonishing  to  Boothby.  It  seemed  as 
if  some  eery  hand  had  gently  struck  the  strings  of  his  very 
soul.  Nothing,  he  was  sure,  had  ever  affected  him  as  this 
was  doing. 

Then  at  the  close,  the  mysterious  voice,  blithely  con- 
temptuous of  time  and  space,  rose  in  a  lark-like  flight;  and 
Boothby's  heart  stood  still  until  it  trilled  into  silence  whence 
it  came.  The  last  words,  "Good  bye,  Sweetheart,  good 
bye!"  lingering  and  vibrant,  hovered  it  seemed  in  the  quiet 
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office,  long  after  the  whirring  of  the  machine  had  ceased. 
Boothby  slowly  removed  the  rubber  tubes  from  his 
ears.  The  hum  of  life  outside,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  sound, 
resumed  instantly;  but  he  did  not  heed.  Flitting,  ghostly 
shadows  cast  from  the  street  arcs,  found  him  out,  but  still 
he  sat  in  deep  thought  —  smiling. 

From  that  hour  Jerimy  Boothby  seemed  subtly  changed. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  resented  the  imputation  that  he  had 
changed,  because  of  a  mere  vagary;  but  the  fact  remained 
that  the  office  force  felt  the  influence  of  his  transformation. 
He  went  about  his  duties  as  if  inwardly  hearing  sweet 
strains  of  music.  The  glorious  Voice  had  become,  first  his 
diversion,  then  his  speculation,  finally  his  obsession.  He 
knew  that  it  was  foolish  and  idle  of  him  to  allow  it  to  be 
so;  and  yet  he  made  no  attempt  to  argue  himself  out  of  the 
hallucination  of  that  pleasant  unreality.  The  typists  in  the 
office  said  among  themselves  that  he  was  in  love. 

The  magic  record,  wrapped  carefully  now  in  cotton 
and  silk,  was  assigned  an  inviolable  place  in  the  vault. 
Whenever  the  opportunity  offered,  he  held  sacred  com- 
munion through  the  valency  of  his  fragile  discovery.  Often 
at  night,  with  pipe  and  book  and  shaded  lamp,  he  thought 
w^istfully  of  this  thing  that  had  come  to  him  so  strangely. 
Of  one  thing  he  was  certain,  when  reason  spoke  or  slept, 
and  that  was  the  fact  that  never  before  in  all  his  life  had 
he  been  affected  like  this. 

Inevitably,  the  desire  of  possession  stirred.  It  is  the 
way  of  man.  He  strove  to  laugh  it  off  to  himself  —  then 
grew  sober.  What  could  cold  revelation  bring?  What 
disappointment,  what  bitter,  prosaic  awakening,  should  he 
finally  succeed  in  locating  the  owner  of  that  glorious  voice, 
the  tantalizing  identity  behind  those  lines  of  the  tent- 
maker?  Perhaps  she  would  be  married  —  frowsy,  a  rude 
reality.  Perhaps  she  would  prove  a  withered,  sour  old 
maid?  Perhaps  she  would  be  dead!  Boothby  shivered  in 
that  weird  thought. 

He  was  aware,  of  course,  of  the  ordinary  potency  of 
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the  idea  —  how  the  voice  of  a  Patti  is  perpetuated  in  a 
rubber  disc,  but  this  was  different.  This  was  THE  VOICE 
from  the  very  core  of  Hfe,  the  speaker  of  dreams;  and  he 
could  not  gainsay  it. 

Yet,  Jerimy  Boothby  surreptitiously  made  discreet  in- 
vestigation, with  what  clues  were  in  his  possession.  The 
result  was  flat  failure.  Shrewd,  intelligent  interrogation 
of  various  workers  in  the  office  failed  to  lift  the  curtain; 
no  one  remembered  a  fellow  employee  who  sang  a  certain 
melody  and  quoted  Omar  Khayyam.  He  was  unable  to 
ascertain  even  the  year  in  which  the  record  had  been  used. 

At  last  only  one  avenue  remained;  Boothby  had 
strangely  delayed  availing  himself  of  this.  The  Voice  had 
mentioned  the  name  of  only  one  person,  in  the  course  of 
the  precious  few  moments  it  took  to  enthrall  him;  and  that 
was  the  sobriquet,  "Denny  Dad."  "Denny  Dad"  was  old 
Anthony  Dennis,  cashier  and  the  oldest  employee  of  the 
office  history.  Boothby  decided  to  take  the  chance,  reluc- 
tant as  he  was  to  share  the  blessed  Voice  with  others.  He 
would  make  "Denny  Dad"  remember  that  voice  from  the 
past,  if  it  took  the  balance  of  his  natural  life. 

This  determination  did  not  bring  peace.  He  knew 
beyond  question  that  in  the  end  he  would  precipitate  reveal- 
ment;  yet  his  courage  ebbed.  He  was  afraid  of  the  slender 
thread  on  which  his  chances  hung;  fearful  of  corporeality 
to  his  fantasy.  From  day  to  day  he  vacillated  between 
commonsense  and  his  ungovernable  obsession.  Often,  be- 
fore the  old  cashier's  cage,  his  footsteps  lagged  as  he  was 
on  the  point  of  inviting  "Denny"  to  his  home  some  evening 
for  the  supreme  test;  but  his  nerve  failed  him. 

At  length  he  became  exasperated  with  himself  over 
this  childish  swerving  from  the  plain  paths  he  had  trod 
hitherto;  and  Saturday  afternoon,  just  as  "Denny  Dad" 
locked  his  desk  drawer  preparatory  to  leaving  for  the  day, 
he  made  up  his  mind,  without  further  equivocation,  to  have 
it  over  with. 

He  approached  the  veteran  with  assumed  nonchalance. 

"I  say,  Denny,"  he  opened,  "I  want  you  to  come  over 
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to  the  house  Monday  evening.  I've  something  I'd  like  to 
have  your  judgment  on.  There'll  be  a  cold  bottle  and  a 
box  of  good  cigars,"  he  hastened  to  add. 

"Denny  Dad"  glanced  over  the  top  of  his  crooked 
glasses,  before  answering. 

"Freely,  old  top,  freely,"  he  jeered.  "Is  it  your  birth- 
day?" 

Jerimy  flushed,  but  continued  smiling. 

"Come  now  —  be  an  obliging  'Denny  Dad.'  I've  some- 
thing important  I  wish  your  judgment  on." 

"All  right.     I'll  be  there,"  promised  Denny. 

Jerimy  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  preliminaries 
at  least  were  over. 

When  Monday  came,  Jerimy  voted  a  holiday.  His 
mental  state  was  such  that  the  tedium  of  work  was  out  of 
the  question.  This  one  day  should  be  his,  regardless  of 
consequences.  After  making  arrangements  with  a  local 
office-supply  concern  to  deliver  a  first-class  dictaphone  to 
his  home  on  rental,  he  spent  the  balance  of  the  morning  in 
the  park.  The  hours  dragged,  and  late  in  the  afternoon, 
in  a  nervous  flurry,  he  hurried  back  to  the  office. 

The  office  force  glanced  at  him  askance  as  he  entered. 
Work  stood  piled  up  on  his  desk  like  a  grim  monument  of 
reminder. 

"He's  gone  and  got  married!"  whispered  a  typist  to 
the  bill-clerk. 

"He's  pickled!"  jeered  that  worthy. 

Boothby  took  his  place  at  his  desk,  but  his  thoughts 
refused  to  concentrate  on  the  papers  before  him.  He 
glanced  anxiously  at  the  clock,  at  "Denny  Dad,"  and  at  the 
vault.  Then  suddenly  his  attention  focused  on  the  floor 
near  the  entrance  of  the  gloomy  crypt.  Premonition,  wild 
and  incoherent,  flashed  in  his  brain.  The  objects  that  had 
attracted  his  attention  so  rudely,  were  a  bit  of  silk  and  a 
slither  of  cotton.  Boothby  gained  his  feet,  and  with  trem- 
bling legs  managed  to  reach  the  vault,  though  it  seemed 
some  hand  withheld  him.  His  first  glance  into  the  familiar 
corner  brought  bitter  realization.  The  beloved  record  was 
gone. 
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Ridiculous  as  he  knew  his  feeHngs  to  be,  it  seemed  an 
age  until  he  regained  his  chair  at  the  desk.  Jimmie,  the 
cricket,  spindle-legged  and  debonair,  his  waspish  face  rubi- 
cund and  smiling,  came  up  to  the  desk  and  placed  a  large 
paper  board  box  on  the  ledge. 

"Here  are  the  dictaphone  records,  Mr.  Boothby," 
beamed  Jimmie.  "I  sent  them  out  early  this  morning  to 
be  shaved.  I  found  an  old  one  in  the  vault,  and  I  sent  that 
too.     It's  good  as  new  now." 

Jimmie  was  pleased  with  himself;  for  thrift  was  the 
special  inculcation  of  his  office  apprenticeship. 

Boothby  for  a  moment  turned  with  a  snarl  on  the 
cowering  boy,  then  closed  his  eyes,  for  the  light  had  sud- 
denly gone  out  of  things.  After  a  bit,  with  a  rare  little 
smile,  he  turned  quietly  to  the  pile  of  papers  on  his  desk. 

Roy  TuRNBuivi,. 


CONFIDENCE 

SINCE  thought  and  knowledge  find  no  true  accord. 
But  deep  antinomies  in  the  mind  hold  sway; 
Since  Life,  inconstant  lover,  falls  away 
From  Beauty,  turning  still  to  things  abhorred; 
Since  nations,  while  they  own  a  Spirit  Lord, 
Still  serve  their  Antichrists  of  iron  and  clay; 
While,  in  my  heart,  day  after  fruitless  day, 
The  living  Death  still  thwarts  the  Life  adored: 
A  voice  of  Nature  calls,  a  craven  word, 
"Yield  to  the  powers  of  Earth,  of  which  ye  are;" 
A  pagan  voice  calls,  "Fight  and  fail,  nor  give 
One  foot  of  ground,  till  death;"  but  I  have  heard 
A  small  voice  from  a  dim,  unfading  star, 
Wherefore  I  will  fight  on  until  I  live. 

Elm^r  Ei<i«sworth  Brown. 


TO  ROSINANTE 

FAR-FAMOUS  steed 
Who  bore  thy  vaHant  knight 
Through  doughty  deed 
And  tilt  of  vast  emprise  — 
Come,  come,  a  windmill  for  the  nonce  to  fight! 
Rise  from  thy  bed  in  equine  paradise! 

Let  thy  ghost  come, 

Fleet  as  thy  foot  of  yore 

When  hasting  from 

Brave  gestes  of  wild  surmise. 

Return,  return,  to  thine  abode  once  more 

To  gladden  all  our  laughter-longing  eyes. 

And  yet,  mayhap, 

Thou  better  hadst  remain 

Within  the  lap 

Of  sweet,  Elysian  hay. 

Why  should  I  urge  thee  back  to  earth  again, 

And  force  thy  fretful  answer  of  a  neigh? 

Men  are  not  kind 

To  frail,  Romantic  steeds; 

And  thou  wouldst  find, 

I  fear,  a  sorry  guise 

Fated  to  be  thy  lot:  oh,  he  must  needs 

Be  cruel  who  would  urge  thee  this  emprise! 

Surely  more  wise 

To  munch  the  tender  green 

Of  paradise, 

Than  wander,  footsore,  lame, 

Down  here  below  through  chances  unforeseen, 

A  jaded,  starving  Pegasus  of  Fame. 

John  W.  Draper. 


SOME  MOORISH  INFLUENCES  UPON  THE  FOLK- 
SONGS OF  SPAIN 

IN  proportion  to  the  richness  of  its  culture  and  to  the 
length  of  its  existence,  the  empire  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain  has  left,  in  most  respects,  but  scant  remains. 

With  the  fall  of  Granada  in  1492  and  the  final  expul- 
sion of  the  Moors  in  1609,  began  a  systematic  destruction 
of  all  things  Moorish,  with  the  dire  result  that  most  ma- 
terial things,  such  as  buildings,  art-works,  and  even  indus- 
tries, were  wellnigh  obliterated.  But  although  material 
evidence  of  this  Mohammedan  civilization  survives  at  pres- 
ent only  in  such  comparatively  isolated  instances  as  the 
Alhambra,  yet,  even  to  the  present  day,  the  music  which 
the  Moors  had  inherited  from  the  Arabs  still  survives  in 
the  folk-songs  and  folk-dances  of  Andalusia. 

One  conspicuous  influence  is  to  be  observed  in  the  use, 
both  in  Moorish  and  in  modern  Spanish  music,  of  various 
ancient  Greek  modes  —  in  the  case  of  the  Arabs,  some  four- 
teen. We  might  say,  more  specifically,  the  modern  Arab; 
but,  as  the  development  of  Arabian  music  has  been  station- 
ary through  the  long  centuries,  while  that  of  Europe  has 
been  progressive,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  earlier 
Moslems  used  a  somewhat  similar  system  of  modes.  Con- 
nected with  this  fact,  there  is  a  curious  phenomenon.  As 
the  scale  has  but  seven  tones,  but  seven  different  modes  can 
be  formulated;  but  a  native  Arabian  musician  will  insist 
that  fourteen  distinct  modes  are  in  common  usage.  A 
European,  one  Francesco  Salvador-Daniel,  Director  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  under  the  Commune  of  1871,  who  has 
made  exhaustive  musical  researches  in  Algiers,  declares, 
however,  that  he  can  account  for  only  twelve  of  these  modes, 
so  that  the  remaining  two  are  obscure.  The  Andalusian  in 
the  songs  of  his  native  heath  makes  use  of  two  of  these 
modes,  the  Phrygian  and  the  Miolydian.  The  melodies 
are  cast  in  different  moods,  being  at  one  time  dreamy  and 
melancholy,  at  another  time  fast  and  furious,  arousing  the 
listener  to  great  excitement.  We  have  these  characteristics 
variously  represented  in  Spain  in  the  Rondenas,  Jota,  Fan- 
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dango,  Bolero,  and  Cachucha.  The  ones  having  a  strong 
Arab  flavor  are  the  Sarabandes,  Villarro,  Pabana,  Cha- 
conne,  Villota,  and  Bolero.  A  Bolero  in  the  Internationalles 
Volks-Liederhuch  by  Reiman  shows  unmistakable  traits  of 
the  embellishment  before  mentioned,  the  rapidly  ascending 
and  descending  fioritures  of  all  description,  which  might  be 
termed  a  kind  of  improvisation  known  as  the  "gloss."  This 
gloss,  according  to  Aristides  Ouintillian,  was  originally  in- 
troduced into  Greece  by  a  certain  Timothy  of  Miletus,  who 
was  a  Jewish  singer  of  note.  And,  as  the  arts  of  the  Arabs 
were  largely  imitative,  the  presence  of  these  features  can 
be  easily  accounted  for  from  their  Roman,  Greek,  Coptic, 
or  Persian  source,  to  their  present  manifestations  in  the 
songs  of  the  Spanish  folk. 

Besides  this  use  of  certain  Greek  modes,  the  folk-songs 
and  dances  of  modern  Spain  have  inherited  from  the  Moors 
a  most  energetic  rhythmic  background  —  a  background  so 
rhythmic,  indeed,  that  this  element  dominates  very  largely 
the  harmonic.  The  instruments  used  by  Arabian  musicians 
to  accompany  singers  included,  and  still  include,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  instruments  of  percussion,  that  is,  of  any 
kind  that  would  mark  the  rhythm  strongly.  Indeed,  among 
the  modern  Arabs,  the  accompanying  of  a  song  by  some 
percussive  instrument  is  so  important  that  the  native  artist 
is  unable  to  perform  properly  any  of  his  gems,  without  the 
insistent  pulsating  of  some  percussive  instrument.  In  de- 
fault of  this,  he  has  recourse  to  a  beating  or  a  stamping  of 
the  foot  upon  the  floor,  in  this  way  marking  the  rhythm  to 
his  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  his  audience.  His  audience 
is  extremely  susceptible,  responding  to  all  the  changes  of 
mood  incidental  to  the  performance  of  a  composition,  at  one 
time  moved  by  the  eloquent  appeal  of  a  somber  and  melan- 
choly strain,  at  the  next  moment  thrown  into  a  frenzy, 
during  which  they  are  raised  to  a  height  of  emotional  ex- 
hilaration quite  unknown  to  the  European.  This  element 
of  rhythm  is  such  an  important  factor  in  the  rendition  of 
Moorish  melodies,  that,  in  a  volume  of  Arabian  music, 
Musique  Arabe  by  Laifage,  and  in  another,  Repertoire  de 
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Music  Arabe  et  Maiire  collected  by  M.  Edmund-Nathan 
Yafil,  the  melodies  are  all  transcribed  in  unison,  that  is, 
with  no  harmonic  accompaniment,  all  the  instruments  play- 
ing in  unison.  An  occasional  digression  of  the  voice  takes 
place  when  indulging  in  the  embellishments  so  character- 
istic of  Moorish  and  Arabian  arts.  There  is  indicated  at 
the  beginning,  for  a  few  bars,  the  rhythm  that  is  to  be 
adopted  by  the  drums  or  tambourines,  or  whatever  is  to 
accompany  the  rendition  of  that  particular  piece,  and  that 
is  to  be  maintained  to  the  close  of  the  composition.  In  his 
volume  on  Arabian  music  and  musical  instruments,  Salva- 
dor-Daniel mentions  a  concert  of  native  musicians,  the  band 
of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  at  his  princely  residence  of  La  Marso. 
The  band  consisted  of  some  twenty  brass  instruments,  all 
playing  in  unison,  without  any  further  accompaniment  than 
that  supplied  by  a  bass  drum  and  two  side  drums,  which 
gave  the  rhythmic  background  to  the  performance.  The 
harmonic  equipment,  as  we  understand  it,  was  quite  un- 
known to  the  Arabian  musician,  a  strong  definite  rhythm 
being  all  he  needs.  The  Spanish  song,  like  this  Arabian 
music,  is  invariably  accompanied  by  an  instrument  of  per- 
cussion, or  perhaps  by  more  than  one.  The  harmonic  con- 
tent is,  of  course,  closer  to  that  of  our  own  time,  inasmuch 
as  a  guitar  will  furnish  the  rather  simple  harmonies  needed 
by  the  song  or  dance.  But  here  again  the  rhythmic  element 
is  in  evidence,  as  the  guitar  is  usually  strummed  rather 
energetically,  so  as  to  give  a  decided  swing  or  lilt  to  the 
melody.  Castanets,  small  tambourines  known  as  fandertas, 
and  triangles,  always  accompany  a  composition  to  give  the 
rhythmic  accompaniment. 

The  influence  of  the  Moors  upon  modern  Spanish  music 
again  appears  in  the  matter  of  instruments.  The  ancient 
Moslems  had  thirteen  varieties,  in  the  nature  of  viols,  lutes, 
dulcimers,  harps,  instruments  of  percussion.  The  modern 
Arab  also  has  instruments  of  these  types,  of  which  the  flutes, 
drums,  and  tambourines  are  most  popular.  Among  the  in- 
struments of  percussion  may  be  noted  the  "dof,"  a  tam- 
bourine which  was  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  as  "tof," 
and  is  still  used  in  Spain  under  the  nomenclature  of  "aduf." 
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A  tambourine  known  as  the  "taar"  is  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  the  tambourine  of  the  modern  day,  having  all  the 
features  of  that  instrument.  A  membrane  is  stretched  over 
a  circular  frame  of  wood,  and  a  series  of  metal  discs  are 
attached  to  the  rim,  to  give  the  jingling  effects  we  all  have 
noticed.  Kettledrums  called  **atabal,"  two  in  number,  are 
in  use;  also  a  small  drum  called  "atambor,"  from  which  the 
French  designation  "tambour"  is  derived;  and  also  a  small 
drum  carried  under  the  left  arm,  known  as  "derboukas." 
The  "rebab,"  the  Arabic  for  violj  was  one  of  the  stringed 
instruments;  also  one  resembling  our  violin,  called  the 
"kemendjah."  In  the  case  of  the  Moorish  kemendjah,  a 
most  striking  similarity  to  our  stringed  instruments  is  to 
be  noticed.  A  "kouitra,"  shaped  like  a  guitar  and  played 
similarly,  is  a  very  important  instrument.  In  Persia,  it  is 
known  as  "sitar,"  meaning  literally  "four-strings."  And, 
as  the  "rebab"  passed  into  Europe  as  the  "rebec,"  so  the 
"kouitra"  finally  came  to  be  known  as  the  guitar,  the  na- 
tional instrument  of  Spain.  And  here  again  it  may  be 
worth  noting  that  some  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Arabs  obtained  their  "kouitra,"  or,  as  the  mediaeval 
Hispano-Arab  called  it,  "cuitre,"  or  "cuitara,"  from  the 
Greeks  through  the  Romans,  who  introduced  it  into  Spain, 
where  the  Arabs  found  and  adopted  it  for  their  own  use. 
The  names  of  two  further  instruments  given  by  the  Tenth 
Century  Moslem  authority  Al-Farabi,  namely  the  "azahika" 
or  "saika"  and  the  "almeya"  or  "meia,"  still  persist  as  the 
names  of  two  dances  in  Spain,  dances  which  are  also  of 
Arabic  origin. 

Thus,  in  making  a  broad  survey  of  significant  Moorish 
or  Arabic  influence  upon  the  national  folk  and  dance  songs 
of  the  land  west  of  Pyrennees,  we  find  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  Andalusia  heavily  steeped  in  the  exotic  flavoring 
of  the  Orient,  because  of  the  long  residence  of  the  Moslems 
there.  The  northern  provinces  of  Biscay  and  Navarre, 
Galicia,  and  old  Castile  of  the  west,  and  Catalonia  of  the 
east,  were  but  lightly  touched  because  of  the  only  fleeting 
alien  domination.  The  direct  influences  may  be  noted  in 
the  use  of  certain  instruments  that  were  in  use  among  the 
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followers  of  Islam;  in  the  establishment  of  certain  dance 
forms  that  are  to  be  traced  back  to  an  Arabic  or  Moorish 
inception,  and  most  of  all  in  the  character  of  the  songs  now 
recognized  as  Spanish.  The  highly  spiced  rhythms,  the 
abundance  of  embellishments  of  all  kinds,  certain  peculiar 
intervals,  the  multiplicity  of  different  rhythmic  designs, 
appearing  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  melody 
and  accompaniment,  and  of  course  the  general  character  of 
the  song,  cast  at  one  time  in  a  tender,  melancholy,  or  pensive 
mood,  at  another  time  going  to  the  most  violent  extremes 
of  mad,  dashing,  tingling  dance  that  is  calculated  to  carry 
the  very  sensitive  and  highly  susceptible  Spanish  auditors 
along  with  it :  all  these  elements  Spanish  music  inherits  from 
the  Moor,  However  we  may  decry  the  effacement  of  the 
splendid  remains  of  that  once  brilliant  dynasty,  that  in  many 
ways  surpassed  even  that  of  Rome  —  see,  for  instance,  a 
far  greater  versatility  in  the  efforts  of  the  Hispano-Arab, 
due  to  the  commingling  of  racial  elements  to  be  found  in 
his  makeup  —  we  have  still  to  be  thankful  that  the  person- 
ality of  the  son  of  Islam  was  so  potential  as  to  leave,  after 
centuries  of  absence,  so  powerful  and  so  interesting  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  music  art-forms  of  Spain;  investing  them 
with  such  a  picturesqueness  and  charm  and  grace  and  ele- 
gance as  to  make  their  study  and  performance  one  of  great 
edification  and  gratification.  Although  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  Spain,  it  was  an  evil  day  indeed  that  saw  the  collapse 
and  annihilation  of  the  Islamitic  Empire  and  the  destruction 
of  its  capital,  its  edifices,  and  its  general  attainments  in  sci- 
ence and  in  art,  still,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  obliteration 
of  its  music,  the  traditions,  forms,  and  characteristics  there- 
of, was  not  included  in  the  general  destruction  of  the  other 
arts  and  sciences.  Spain  is  therefore  now  the  proud  pos- 
sessor of  a  wealth  of  folk-song  and  dance  that  is  comparable 
to  the  rich  repository  of  national  songs  to  be  found  among 
the  other  peoples  of  Europe,  and  which,  for  those  who  enjoy 
its  rhythmic  characteristics,  is  quite  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  type  of  song  to  be  found  in  the  neighboring  lands. 

Conrad  C.  He;i,d. 
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